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FOREWORD 


averaged $1500. The average rose to $1550 during the school year 

1942-43. Altho several states and a number of local districts have made 
definite improvements during the current year the profession continues to lose 
ground with the rising cost of living. 


Wee: THE UNITED STATES entered the present war teachers’ salaries 


The pinch between relatively low and static salaries and the rising cost of 
living already has had a devastating effect upon teaching. Thousands have lef: 
the profession for the higher wages paid by industry. Thousands of others 
witness their former students, scarcely out of high school, making better wages 
even than teachers of long experience. This is but one paradox in the current 
situation which is attacking the morale of teachers. 


Teachers do not deplore the advances made by other groups. But the public 
should consider its employees in relation to certain facts. The pay check of the 
average factory worker is today at least 80 percent above the prewar level in 
August 1939. Workers in shipyards have almost doubled their earnings since 
1939. The net income of farmers this year will be nearly three times larger 
than the prewar figure. Meanwhile teachers’ salaries increased in the nation 
on an average of about 10 percent from 1938-39 thru 1942-43. 


Another factor that has complicated the situation in the past three years 
has been the federal income tax. Up to 1940 this tax was not levied against 


teachers. Altho teachers pay it willingly—ready to carry their share of civic 
responsibility—this added financial burden, the upward swing in tax rates, and 
the 26 percent increase in cost of living have produced many acute problems. 
To meet these pressures many teachers have been forced to lower their standard 
of living, use up their savings, reduce their insurance, or mortgage their future 


with debts. 


It is ironical that teachers should be placed in this precarious economic condi- 
tion at a time when the nation’s income has reached new heights. Does history 
repeat itself? “Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey; when wealth accum- 
ulates and men decay.” Perhaps Great Britain learned a lesson in that distant 
period of which the poet has written. The British have taken steps to protect 
their schools in wartime and are planning extensive improvements for the post- 
war period. In America thru neglect we are driving our schools to their lowest 
level in more than two decades. 


There is a need for public-spirited laymen to place themselves squarely 
against the present disintegrating trends. Salary schedules can be improved. 
The teacher’s contribution to the war effort can be publicly recognized. Plans 
can be made for a better education for a better America. Let us act now with 
the aid of the facts presented in this ResEARCH BULLETIN! 


Wittarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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I. Why Emphasize 


Why do teachers in general and the Na- 
ional Education Association in particular 
teep advocating higher salaries for teachers, 
wen in time of war? This question is some- 
times asked by friends of the schools as well as 
by thoe who may not be completely sym- 
pathetic with the growth of public education. 


The Summarized Answer 


|. Teachers on the average are paid far 
too little to enable them to maintain them- 
gives at a level of professional efficiency. 
Teachers are professionally trained, with so- 
cial responsibilities above the average member 
of the working population. But their salaries 
are far below professional levels and at pres- 
ent are far below the average income of all 
employed persons in the United States, a 
fgure which includes a large proportion of 
untrained and unskilled labor. 

2. During the 1920’s and early 1930's the 
relative level of teachers’ salaries in com- 
parison to employed persons in general was 
slightly improved. The war economy of the 
1940’s has wiped out entirely those slight re- 
lative gains. 

3. From 1938-39 thru 1942-43 there was a 
10 percent rise in teachers’ salaries, which 
reached an average of $1550 in 1942-43. Dur- 
ing that period, however, the rising cost of 
living caused a decline of 11 percent in the 
purchasing power of the average salary. In 
contrast to teaching, many other occupations 
have received increases in average earnings 
enough to offset the rise in cost of living. 

4. Teachers’ salaries could be raised sub- 
stantially without reaching the 15 percent in- 
crease in wages over January 1941 which is 
acceptable under the federal Little Steel for- 
mula for the control of inflation. The federal 
figure of 15 percent disregards increases in 
cost of living since the formula was announced. 

5. Because of economic hardships and op- 
portunities for better pay elsewhere, many 
thousands of teachers have left the schools. 
It is estimated that more than 50,000 teach- 
ing positions during’ 1943-44 will be filled by 
persons not fully qualified to be teachers, to 
whom emergency certificates have been issued. 
This has reduced the quality of educational 
service for hundreds of thousands of children. 


Teachers’ Salaries? 


6. The unfavorable status of the teaching 
profession also has been a cause for falling 
enrolments in teachers colleges. The number 
of students in these institutions has gone down 
from 175,000 to an estimated 72,000 students 
within the past three years, a reduction of 
nearly 60 percent. 

7. The present emergency condition in staff- 
ing the schools and the prospect for more 
extreme teacher shortages in the future are a 
threat to national welfare. One striking ex- 
ample of the value of teaching service to na- 
tional defense has been revealed in the census 
figures by states on the level of schooling in 
1940 of men of draft age. The twelve states 
that in 1920 paid the lowest salaries to teach- 
ers found twenty years later that 110 men 
per thousand were not prepared to meet the 
minimum educational standard of four years 
of schooling for military service. The twelve 
states that paid the highest salaries in 1920 
reaped dividends twenty years later in the fact 
that only 23 men per thousand reported less 
than four years of schooling. 

8. Teachers’ salaries not only should be 
raised; they can be raised by increased taxa- 
tion and by wise distribution of present avail- 
able revenues. The misfortune of war has 
brought with it an increase in national income 
that far exceeds the increase in cost of living. 
People are buying consumer goods—both 
necessities and luxuries—in far larger quanti- 
ties than ever before. Total savings have in- 
creased as much as total taxes. 

9. Taxes at the state and local level should 
be raised substantially in order to maintain 
permanent civilian services, of which educa- 
tion is one of the most important, at increased 
rather than decreased efficiency during the 
war. A slight increase in the federal budget to 
provide emergency aid to education would be 
so small in relation to other wartime expendi- 
tures as to be negligible in amount, but of far- 
reaching significance in results. 

10. Local action is needed in making the 
specific adjustments in salaries and salary 
schedules that will be fitted to the needs of 
each local community. State action is needed 
on a broad program of teacher recruitment and 
upgrading of standards, tax reform, economies 
in administrative organization, and guaran- 
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teeing of minimum salaries and other mini- 
mum educational provisions thruout the state. 
Federal action is needed for continued leader- 
ship in research and coordination of effort, 
and for federal aid to education to meet the 
emergency in the salary situation and to safe- 
guard the national interest in at least a mini- 
mum of educational opportunity for every 
child born in the United States. 


Public Education Should Advance, 
Not Retreat 


Many teachers are not able, as this report 
shows, to render satisfactorily the services that 
the teaching profession desires to give in war- 
time. Beyond meeting the claims that the war 
makes on all civilians, teachers have two spe- 
cial duties to perform. First, they must con- 
tinue their on-going service to children and 
youth, helping them to grow toward intelli- 
gent, self-supporting, high-minded loyal citi- 
zenship. Second, they must render services in 
the schools that aid in the prosecution of the 
war, including the giving of preinduction and 
vocational courses, and the leading of or- 


ganized war activities among pupils, such 
salvage and bond sales. Any further weaken; 
of the teaching profession must have its effeo 
in the decreased effectiveness of education. 
But merely to meet the present situatio, 
with a degree of competence equal to that 
past years is not enough. In 1940 more tha 
three million children aged six thru sixtee, 
years were not attending school. The teac| 
ing profession was not serving those childre; 
at all, and millions who were in school wer. 
not receiving professional service because 
handicaps under which many teachers wor! 
Worldwide depression and worldwide w, 
have revealed the need for a far more con 
prehensive program of education in the futu; 
than we ever have had in the past. We sha! 
need abler, wiser, better educated teacher 
Boards of education must offer salaries and 
other conditions of employment that able and 
intelligent young men and women wil! find 
acceptable and desirable. Local school system: 
state governments, and the federal government 
all have opportunities and obligations for the 
improvement of teachers’ salaries and thus for 
upbuilding the future of the United States. 


FIGURE I 


SALARIES PAID TO PUBLIC-SCHOOL CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, SUPERVISORS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, 1942-43 
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II. Teachers’ Salaries Are Too Low 


More thanea quarter of a million teachers 
received a salary below $1000 in the school 
year 1942-43. The average teacher was paid 
an estimated $1550 for the school year—an 
amount worth about $1260 in prewar dollars. 
In 1943-44 about 5 percent of the teachers 
will receive an annual salary below $600. 


(See Figures I and II and Tables 1 and 4.)? 


Professional Needs Cannot Be Met 


On such incomes teachers cannot meet the 
demands of a profession. Teachers are under 
obligation to their pupils to read, to study, 
to acquaint themselves with the best in art, 
music, science, and invention. They need 
money for further study, for living expenses, 
for insurance, and for taxes and contributions. 
To the extent that they are worthy teachers— 
intelligent and eager to serve—they feel the 
more keenly their inability to avail them- 
selves of cultural opportunities open to those 
who can afford to take advantage of them. 

Beyond the teacher’s personal and profes- 
sional needs are responsibilities to dependents. 
About 13 percent of the nation’s teachers are 
married men.? Studies of dependency load 
show that nearly half of all women teachers 
are responsible for the full support of at least 
one other person and many women teachers 
have several dependents.* These obligations to 
children, parents, and other relatives cannot 
and should not be evaded but they cannot be 
met adequately on subminimal salaries. 

Both in rural and city schools, teachers 
are at an economic disadvantage. The Com- 
mittee on the Status of the Rural Teacher 
found that the typical rural teacher was a 
single woman, living away from home, with 
an average annual income in 1937 of $832. 
This is how she used her income: 


Room and board, $282, or 33.9 percent 

Clothing, $140, or 16.8 percent 

Health and transportation, $124, or 14.9 percent 
Miscellaneous personal items, $29, or 3.5 percent 


Professional activities and school supplies, $31, or 
3.8 percent 

Other education and recreation, $26, or 3.1 percent 

Money to dependents and other contributions and 
gifts, $80, or 9.6 percent 

Life insurance, payment of old debts, and savings, 
$120, or 14.4 percent.‘ 


This teacher was a good manager to avoid 
going into debt. But the amounts available 
for professional betterment and personal 
growth are tragically small. 

The average city teacher is paid about 
twice as much as the average rural teacher. 
In 1940 the city teacher’s average salary was 
about equal to the beginning salary for pro- 
fessional service in the federal civil service, 
which was then $2000. (In December 1942 
a wartime adjustment for longer hours of work 
raised the federal beginning salary to $2431.) 
Living costs and standards of living are higher 
in cities than in the country; the typical city 
teacher as well as the rural teacher is unable 
to live on a level of well-being and cultural 
opportunity such as is possible for other pro- 
fessional workers. 

Plain living and high thinking are of course 
possible at all income levels. Many teachers 
on meager salaries achieve what seems to be 
the impossible in maintaining high professional 
morale. But against these brilliant exceptions 
must be counted the thousands of competent 
teachers who give up the unequal financial 
struggle to enter occupations where their efforts 
are better rewarded and the thousands of 
young persons who in choosing a profession re- 
ject teaching because of the low money value 
placed by society on what should be one of 
its most honored occupations, 


Salaries Are Declining in Value 


The average salary of public-school teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors has been inch- 
ing upward in recent years, as follows: 


Sources of figures given in the text, unless otherwise noted, will be found in the Appendix, pages 113-19. 


* National Education Association, Research Division. 
Schools and Current Economic Trends Release No. 7. 


Public School Teachers as a Unit in the Labor Force ofthe Nation. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1942. p. 2-3. (Mimeo.) 


* National Education Association, Committee on the Economic Status of the Rural Teacher. Teachers in Rural Communities. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1939. p. 24. § National Education Association, Committee on the Economic Status of the 
Teacher. The Teacher's Economic Position. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1935. p. 16. (Research Bulletin 13: 180; 


September 1935.) 


‘National Education Association, Committee on the Economic Status of the Rural Teacher, op. cit., p. 50. 
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FIGURE II 


ESTIMATED PERCENT OF TEACHERS PAip 
LESS THAN $600 AND LESS THAN $1200 
IN 1943-44 
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PL 


1938-39 (the last prewar year) $1408 
1939-40 (the first winter of the European 

war) , .. $1441 
1940-41 (the year that the defense program 

began ) . $1470 
1941-42 (the winter of Pearl Harbor, and the 
entrance of the United States into war) 
1942-43 (the first full winter of war for the 


United States) 


$1500 


$1550 


Early in 1941 the cost of living began to rise 
and salaries that failed to rise correspondingly 
were reduced in buying power. By October 15, 
1943, the index of cost of living in cities 
(based on 1935-1939 as 100) had reached 
124.4, which was 26.2 percent above the pre- 
war level of August 1939.° 

According to the National War Labor 
Board, any occupational group that has not 
received an average increase of 15 percent in 
basic wage rates since January 1, 1941, is 
suffering an economic “maladjustment” and 
is entitled to a wage increase under the terms 
of the Little Steel formula. Many groups say 
that the formula is obsolete and are pressing 
for wage increases of more than 15 percent. 
But teachers had received, up thru the school 
year 1942-43, an average increase of only a 
little over 5 percent above the January 1941 
average (about 10 percent above 1939). 


This slight increase in money received has 
been more than offset by the reduced value of 
the dollar. In buying power in 1935-39 dol- 
lars, the average salary of teachers for the 
last five years may be stated as follows: 
$1416 
$1438 
$1397 


$1288 
$1259 


1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 


Merely to match the prewar salary of 
1938-39, with no increase at all in buying 
power, the teacher in 1942-43 needed a salary 
of $1733. (See Figure III.) The average 
salary actually received in 1942-43 was worth 
11 percent less in buying power than the 
average salary received in 1938-39. 


Other Groups Fare Better 


Comparisons of teachers’ salaries with earn- 
ings in other occupations are not easy to estab- 
lish. The professions of law and medicine are 
conducted for the most part on a fee basis, 
with each practitioner assuming personally 
the expenses of making his services available 
to individual clients. In public-school teach- 
ing the responsibility for providing the service 
to individual pupils has been accepted as a 


5U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Cost of Living and Retail Costs of Food, October 1943. Washington, 


D. C.: the Department, November 23, 1943. p. 3. (Mimeo.) 


FIGURE III 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES—IN DOLLARS PAID AND IN BUYING POWER 
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FIGURE IV 


ANNUAL INCOME FROM SALARIES AND WAGEs 
, 1938-1943 
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FIGURE V 


PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE SALARIES 
AND WAGES, 1938 — 1943 
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matter of public concern, to be paid for from 
taxes on the basis of an annual salary. When 
salaries of teachers are compared with other 
workers, whether professional or nonprofes- 
sional, the longer hours on the job and the 
longer working year in other occupations must 
be weighed against the years of professional 
preparation required of teachers,® the _per- 
sonal qualifications needed for successful teach- 
ing, the hours of after-school service during 
the school year, and the further professional 
study during summer vacations which are 
obligatory on teachers, either by actual ad- 
ministrative ruling or by inner standards for 
continued professional growth. 


Whatever the effect of such factors ma, 
teachers and other workers receive an 
return for personal services in dollars 
income. When such annual figures ar 
pared, it is seen that teachers were in an \, 
favorable position before the European \\ 
began and that their situation is getting w, 
(See Figures III, IV, V, and VI, and 
2.) 

For example, the following are averap 
income figures for the year 1939 for seve; 
occupational groups: 

Lawyers 
Physicians 


Federal employees 
All public employees 


®In 1938-39 the median teacher in city-school systems (cities of 2500 and over) had completed 4.2 years of prepa 
beyond high-school graduation; 16.4 percent of the teachers in the cities reporting had completed five years or more of | 
ration, National Education Association, Research Division. “City Teachers: Their Preparation, Salaries, and Expx 
Research Bulletin 18: 1-48; January 1940. p. 41. § Four years of preparation as a requirement for appointment as 
was reported in 1941 by 63 percent of the city-school systems reporting. National Education Association, Research Divis 
“Teacher Personnel Procedures: Selection and Appointment.’’ Research Bulletin 20: 49-80; March 1942. p. 56. § In rura 
also the levels of preparation required of teachers are high in many states. More than a fourth of the states in the sch 


1942-43 had established a minimum requirement of four years of preparation for the lowest grade regular certificate 
elementary-school teachers. Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Teacher Certification in Wartime. Circula 


213. Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, 1942. p. 3. 


(Mimeo.) { For many years the National Education Associa 


advocated a minimum requirement of four years of college preparation for teaching service. 


FIGURE VI 
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FIGURE VII 


INDEXES OF WAGE RATES, TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 


AND LIVING COSTS 
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Teachers (1938-39) 
Factory employees . 
All workers for salaries and wages, exclud- 

ing government and agriculture 

Of the six groups with which teachers are 
compared here, only the last two, which in- 
clude large numbers of unskilled and relatively 
untrained workers, had lower annual earnings 
in 1939 than teachers. 

The tremendous rise in national income dur- 
ing the war period has been reflected in the 
average earnings in other occupations to a 
far greater degree than is true for teaching. 
In 1942, teachers stood at the bottom of this 
list of seven groups, as follows: 

Physicians (1941 figure) 

Lawyers (1941 figure) 

Factory employees 

Federal employees .. 

All workers for salaries and wages, exclud- 

ing government and agriculture $1733 
All public employees...................... $1597 
Teachers (1941-42) 

The yearly trends since 1938, both in cur- 
rent dollars paid and in dollars of uniform 
value, are shown for three groups in Figures 
IV and V. The downward trend in the value 
of teachers’ salaries since 1940 is in sharp con- 
trast to the slight change in value for federal 
workers’ salaries, and to the steep curve up- 
ward for factory workers (wage-earners and 
salaried employees). 

Figures for the past thirty years show that 
certain trends are repeating themselves, but 
with a difference. (See Figure VII and Table 
3.) From 1914 thru 1918 the average level 
of teachers’ salaries was rising, but at a much 
slower rate than occurred in the composite 
wage index for all employed persons. The 
average salary of teachers rose 21 percent 
from 1914 to 1918 but rose only 10 percent 
for the corresponding period from 1939 to 


1943. The wage index for all employed per- 
sons rose 51 percent from 1914 to 1918 and 
34 percent from 1939 thru the first half of 
1943. After World War I both salary rates 
and cost of living remained at levels far above 
those of 1913 and 1914. 

The net result of the salary adjustments 
during and after World War I was a slight 
improvement in the relative status of teachers, 
as compared to employed persons in general. 
By 1929, the average salary of teachers was 
165 percent above the 1914 level; the average 
wage index of all employed persons was 125.2 
percent above 1914. Teachers like other 
workers received severe salary cuts during the 
depression but the average reduction was not 
so sudden nor so extreme as the trend shown 
in the average wage index and the slight rela- 
tive gain of the predepression years was main- 
tained. By mid-1943, however, this earlier 
gain in the status of teachers had been lost ; the 
average salary of teachers was 195 percent 
above the 1914 level but the wage index of 
all employed persons was 225 percent higher. 
Teachers’ salaries were only 11.3 percent 
above 1929; the composite wage index was 
44.2 percent higher than 1929. 

One favorable element in the present situa- 
tion is the fact that the rise in cost of living, 
disturbing as it is, has been far less than dur- 
ing World War I. Teachers have reason to 
be thankful that the governmental curbs on 
inflation have been at least partially successful. 

In spite of these efforts, however, living 
costs have risen about a fourth during a period 
in which teachers’ average salaries went up 
only about 10 percent. Teachers as a group 
are the victims of an economic maladjustment 
which should be corrected by immediate and 
substantial increases in salaries. 





III. Salaries Should Be Raised—Now 


While winning a victory on the battlefields 
of the world, the United States is facing a 
retreat in educational opportunity on the 
homefront. 

Of the some 883,000 public-school teaching 
positions in the United States in 1943-44, it 
is estimated that 53,500 will be filled during 
the year by teachers holding emergency certi- 
ficates.1 These temporary certificates are issued 
to teachers who cannot meet standards for 
regular teaching appointments. It is now 
estimated that by the end of the present school 
year of 1943-44, about 220,000 teachers will 
have left the schools since Pearl Harbor— 
about 80,000 for military service, about 65,000 
for employment in war industries and other 
employment, and about 75,000 for marriage, 
retirement, and other reasons. 

In prewar years a majority of the new 
recruits to the teaching profession were pre- 


pared in teachers colleges and normal schools. 
But for the last three years the enrolment 
in these institutions has declined.2 When the 
enrolments in teachers colleges—down 59 per- 
cent since 1940-41—are matched against the 
rise in the number of emergency certificates, 
the picture is one of progressive deterioration 
in the quality of public education. 

A recent example of the need for education 
in terms of military necessity can be cited. Un- 
til the summer of 1943, the Selective Service 
used the completion of four years of schooling 
as a minimum educational requirement in re- 
cruiting men for the armed forces. Many thou- 
sands were unprepared to meet this standard, 
and the process of selection has been somewhat 
modified. 

In Table 4, figures are given for each state 
to show the percent of men of military age 


1 The number‘of temporary certificates has been estimated by the U. S. Office of Education and the NEA Research Division 


as follows: 1940-41, 2300 certificates; 1941-42, 4700; 


1942-43, 38,300; 


1943-44, 53,500. 


2 Enrolments from the U. S. Office of Education, partially estimated, are as follows: 175,000 in 1940-41; 145,600 in 1941-42, 
down 16.8 percent; 112,700 in 1942-43, down 29.1 percent; 72,000 in 1943-44, down 36.1 percent. 
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who according to the 1940 census had not 
completed the fourth grade. Average salaries 
of teachers twenty years earlier are given also. 
The twelve states lowest in salaries in 1920 
had much educational unpreparedness in 1940 
—110.5 men per thousand—as compared with 
only 23.5 men per thousand in the twelve states 
paying highest salaries in 1920. 

There is by no means a one-to-one corre- 
spondence in the rank on salary in 1920 and 
the rank on educational fitness in 1940 and of 
course other factors were operating. There 
seems no reason to doubt, however, that the 
better schooling represented by higher levels of 
teachers’ salaries was a significant factor in 
the record of the high-salary states. 

The role of education in building interna- 
tional understanding, in teaching the princi- 
ples of democracy, and in developing sterling 
character and clear thinking has been empha- 
sized over and over again during the pres- 
ent national crisis. The people of the United 
States have been outstanding among the na- 
tions of the world in their faith in education 


and their support of it. And yet they do not 
fully grasp the role that education at its best 
could play in advancing the ideals of America 
If they did, they would scarcely expect a bod, 
of people so meagerly rewarded, so little rec- 
ognized as teachers to perform services which 
require statesmanship, vision, and high profes 
sional skill in dealing with young human 
beings. 

Higher salaries would solve only a part of 
the difficulty but would be one major step in 
laying the foundation for future progress. 
There is need for carefully planned improve- 
ments in salary schedules to provide suitable 
rewards for persons of varying qualifications 
and experience. No sounder investment in the 
future could be made in 1944 than to raise 
the salaries of teachers, and the accompanying 
expenditures for education—books, supplies, 
equipment, nonteaching services—to a point 
where the schools would be able to hold their 
own in retaining present staffs and in recruiting 
young people who are ready to prepare them- 
selves for an honorable and honored profession. 


FIGURE IX 
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IV. Salaries Can Be Raised—Now 


“We the People” of the United States have 
the resources available to finance the program 
of education that the present and the future 
demand. School expenditures are but a minor 
fraction of national income. Income has risen 
to new heights which make it possible to 
finance urgently needed community services 
without reducing the average level of com- 
fort and well-being of the population. 


School Expenditures Are Low 


In 1942 a smaller proportion of the na- 
tional income was represented by the funds 
for public education—elementary, secondary, 
and higher—than in any other year in the two 
previous decades. In 1942 the expenditures 
for public education, 2.7 billion dollars, rep- 
resented only 2.3 percent of the national in- 
come. (See Table 6 and Figure X.) One must 
go back to the aftermath of World War I, in 
1919-20, to find education at so low a level as 
a component of national income. 

: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 


for 1942 estimated by NEA Research Division. 


National income is briefly described by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce as “the sum 
of the earnings of the labor and capital re- 
sources employed in the productive process.” 
The salaries and services of public-school em- 
ployees are included as a part of income. It is 
within the discretion of the American people 
to determine whether or not a larger propor- 
tion of its productive energies shall be devoted 
to education, with the result that a larger 
proportion of national income would be de- 
rived from education. 

Expenditures for public education both in 
1939-40 and in 1941-42 reached a total of 2.7 
billion dollars. In each year 2.3 billions were 
expended for elementary and secondary schools 
and 0.4 billions for higher education. Salaries 
of teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents accounted for 58.4 percent of ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school costs in 1940 
and about 60 percent in 1942, when the money 
for new buildings was greatly reduced.' School 


“Statistical Summary of Education, 1939-40.” Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States: 1938-40. Vol. Il, Chapter 1. Washington, D. C 


: Government Printing Office, 1943. p. 26. Figure 
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expenditures are thus in large measure salary 
expenditures for the professional services of 
the instructional staff. When salaries are in- 
creased substantially the total costs of schools 
will likewise increase substantially. At the 
present time such increases are necessary to 
maintain efficiency, and possible in view of 
the financial resources of the people. 


National Income Is High 


Paralleling the waste and destruction of 
war, the increased production necessary for 
victory has greatly raised the level of pros- 
perity of the civilian population. 


Consumer expenditures, in spite of taxes, 
bond buying, and shortages of goods, are the 
highest on record. A distribution in 1939 
and in 1942 is shown in Figures XI and XII, 
and in Table 5. 

Since the rise in cost of living has been 
taken account of in these figures, the increases 
shown from 1939 to 1942 represent actual in- 
creases in the volume of goods purchased by 
individuals. Goods purchased by the govern- 
ment for the armed forces are not included. Of 
the eleven items shown, the only reductions 
were in automobiles and gasoline and oil. 
Furniture and housing both increased about 


FIGURE XI 
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10 percent; food about 16 percent. Alcoholic 
beverages, clothing, and services each increased 
about 20 percent. Tobacco, miscellaneous non- 
durables, and miscellaneous durables each rose 
26 percent or more. 

National income in 1943 is at a peak never 
reached before. Reports for the first half of 
1943 show that consumer expenditures were 
continuing to rise above 1942 levels.? The 
U. S$. Department of Commerce, on the basis 
of figures for the third quarter of 1943, re- 
ports the following rates for the year (in bil- 
lions of dollars) : 


2U. S. Department of Commerce, 
September 1943. 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Income payments 
Personal taxes 
Disposable income 
Consumer expenditures 
Net saving of individuals 


When the national income is considered in 
terms of distributive shares, it is found that 
there have been advances in all types of in- 
come. Net income from incorporated business 
doubled from 1939 to 1943 (preliminary esti- 
mates for 1943); salaries and wages more 
than doubled; and net income in agriculture 
was almost three times as large as in 1939. 
of Current Business 23: 5; 


Commerce. Survey 


FIGURE XII 
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Of special interest are the figures which 
show that the great increase in total taxes has 
caused no reduction in total savings. In 1939, 
taxes were 3.1 billion dollars; savings 6.0 bil- 
lion dollars.’ By 1943, taxes had risen to 18.0 
billion dollars; savings to 35.1 billion dollars. 
Both items had increased about 480 percent. 

Economists are foretelling a continuance of 
high levels of national income in the postwar 
years, as true after World War I. 
Whether or not this prediction is true, there 
is every justification in the present economic 
situation for a substantial upward revision of 
taxes for the relief of civilian services of gov- 
ernment which are now facing overwhelming 


difficulties, 


State and Local Taxes Are Static 


The elementary and secondary schools, 
along with many other fundamental services 
of state and local governments, are being re- 
duced in efficiency at a time when the impact 
of the war has enlarged in many ways the de- 
mands on community social services. The high 
level of prosperity and material well-being 
which is typical of the national economy as a 


was 


whole has not reached the majority of schools 
school revenues have not increased near|) 
enough to offset the loss in the value of : 
dollar since 1939, 

The economists are urging that more of the 
nation’s excess purchasing power be “siphoned 
off” in the form of taxes to reduce the pres 
sures toward inflation. Most of the curren: 
discussion about the raising of taxes refers 1; 
federal taxes, but it should be noted that state 
and local taxes have been raised but slight, 
during the war period. As Table 7 and Figure 
XIII show, there was practically no change 
in the level of state and local taxation from 
1941 to 1942. There is preliminary evidence 
to suggest that some increases will be shown 
for 1943. 

The policy of Congress in paying for onl) 
a small part of the war program from current 
taxes leaves to state and local agencies of go\ 
ernment an opportunity, where economic re 
sources are not too limited, to meet the in 
creased costs of maintaining and improving 
essential civilian services of government thru 
increased state and local taxation. 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Survey of Current Business 23: 21; March 1943. 
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V. Local, State, and Federal Action Needed 


The three-level plan of government in the 
United States has stood the test of time as a 
way of conducting affairs for the common 
good. To be fully successful, however, there 
must be effective action at all three levels— 
local, state, and national. In the improvement 
of schools local management and _ initiative 
should be reinforced by state responsibility 
and support. Local and state action should be 
supplemented by aid from the federal govern- 
ment to meet emergency conditions and to pro- 
tect the nation’s interest in an educated citi- 
zenship. 


Local Management and Support 


The emergency in teachers’ salaries is being 
keenly felt at the local level. Boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators are finding that 
as they lose teachers who take better-paying 
jobs elsewhere, higher salaries are needed to 
fill the vacancies. These forced adjustments, 
as well as a desire to deal fairly with teachers 
who are staying on in their positions at sal- 
aries which are declining in buying power, 
have influenced local school authorities thru- 
out the country to provide salary increases for 
teachers. Local teachers associations have been 


1Flora, A. C. 
November 1942. 


“The NEA Policy on Salary 


Stabilization.” 


effective in calling attention to the need for 
salary increases. 

The statement of wartime policy on school 
salaries by the Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association in November 
1942 has been reflected in many of the local 
salary adjustments made: 


1. Salary increases in proportion to increases in 
the cost of living should be provided now. 

2. Regular increments on salary schedules should 
be paid but regular increments do not take the place 
of cost-of-living increases. 

3. Where salary cuts imposed during the de- 
pression are still in effect, the predepression salaries 
should be restored and a cost-of-living adjustment 
made also. 

4, Substandard salaries 
defensible minimum. 

5. Needed salary increases should be provided: 
(a) by a temporary wartime allowance, or (b) by 
raising the present salary schedule, or (c) by 
drafting a new salary schedule.’ 


should be 


raised to a 


The need for a definite schedule was em- 
phasized by the Executive Committee. Prog- 
ress has been made away from the haphazard 
and inefficient plan of individual bargaining 
with teachers and toward the adoption of 
thoughtfully planned salary schedules. Limita- 
tions in the amount of salary are to some 
extent offset by the operation of a stable policy 
under which increments are provided toward 


Journal of the National Education Association 31: 231-33; 


FIGURE XIV 
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known maximum salaries, the levels of which 
are fixed in terms of qualifications and expe- 
rience. But many teachers, as Figure XIV 
and Table 8 show, still are without the se- 
curity and the stability given by a definite 
salary schedule, even in cities. In rural schools 
relatively few local salary schedules are in 
effect. 

Continued local action on teachers’ salaries 
is needed along the line suggested by the 
Executive Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association, to offset increases in the cost 
of living, to establish definite salary schedules, 
and to eliminate substandard salaries. 


State Responsibility and Support 


State constitutions and state laws establish 
the framework of public education in each of 
the forty-eight states and basic reforms in edu- 
cational practice must be authorized or guar- 
anteed by state action. Local initiative and 
leadership in education often are denied by 
state laws which permit inefficient organiza- 
tion and fail to guarantee a minimum of edu- 
cational opportunity for every child. 





Legislative and administrative action by the 
states for meeting the present emergency in 
the teaching profession should be wide in 
scope, and varied to meet the stage of educa- 
tional progress within the state. In many states 
action is needed along one or more of the fo] 
lowing lines: 

1. Reduction in the number of local school dis 
tricts, in the direction of establishing districts which 
are large enough to provide economically a com 
plete system of schooling. Some states now operate 
efficiently with less than 100 local school units. 
Several states are subdivided into 5000 or more 
local districts. If the 116,000 local school districts 
in the United States could be consolidated into 
10,000 or less, there would be major gains in ulti- 
mate educational effectiveness. 

2. Setting up comprehensive plans for recruiting 
and maintaining an adequate supply of highly 
skilled and competent teachers. A continuing study 
of supply and demand in teaching personnel should 
be maintained. Standards for admission to the 
teaching profession should be steadily raised. The 
professional education and certification of teachers 
should be integrated in a state plan under pro- 
fessional state leadership. 

3. Improvemerit of the state tax system to mod- 
ernize the administration of the local property tax, 
to eliminate rigid tax limitations and restrictions, 


FIGURE XV 
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and to include within the tax structure a diversified 
schedule of taxes, which will reach with equity all 
parts of the state’s economy. 

4. The fixing of a defensible statewide minimum 
salary or minimum-salary schedule below which no 
local school system may go in the payment of 
teachers. 

5. The adoption of a financial plan of state aid 
to local school districts which will guarantee that 
a minimum school program, including the mini- 
mum salary or salary schedule, shall be provided 
in every school. 

The handicaps under which children in 
rural schools now work should be removed 
by state action to the limit of the state’s re- 
sources. The disparity between urban and 
rural teachers’ salaries shown in Figure XV 
and in Table 9 should not continue for an- 
other decade. Many of the states where aver- 
age school costs are lowest have taken places 
of leadership in economical organization and 
in plans for the equalizing of opportunity for 
children in rural schools. There are limitations 
in financial resources, however, which even 
the best management cannot overcome. 


National Interest and Support 


The necessity for federal aid to education 
in the meeting of emergencies and for the 
guaranteeing of a minimum educational op- 
portunity in states unable to finance such a 
program will not be elaborated here. An ob- 
jective study of the evidence always reveals the 
fact that certain states, in various parts of the 
country, are so limited in economic resources 
that, without throwing their governmental 
financing completely out of balance, they can- 
not provide the sort of educational program 
to which citizens of the United States should 
be entitled. 

One more example of this type of evidence 
is given in Table 10 and Figure XVI. They 
show that the twelve states maintaining the 
most liberal program of education in 1941- 
42 were spending a median amount of $101 
per child aged five thru seventeen years. (It 
should be emphasized that this figure is not 
the cost per pupil in school, but the average 


FIGURE XVI 
WHY SOME STATES HAVE POOR SCHOOLS 
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expenditure for elementary and secondary 
schools, per child or youth of these ages, 
whether in or out of school.) These twelve 
were on the whole among the wealthier states ; 
their median income payments in 1942 per 
person in the total population was $1076;? 
and the results of schooling are above the na- 
tional average as shown by the fact that in the 
median state in 1940 only 20.4 men of military 
age per thousand had not completed the fourth 
grade, as compared with 51.1 for the country 
as a whole. These states could well afford the 
school programs provided; few of their citi- 
zens would want to reduce the quality of 
schooling. If they had chosen, however, to re- 
duce school expenditures to the national aver- 
age they could have financed the schools with 
a median of 1.4 percent of the productive ef- 
fort of the state, as measured by income pay- 
ments received by citizens.® 

The twelve states providing the least lib- 
eral program of education in 1941-42 spent a 
median of $37 per child aged five thru seven- 
teen years. In the median state of this twelve, 
income payments in 1942 amounted to $506 
per person; and in 1940 in the median state 
121.5 men per thousand had not completed 
the fourth grade. 

To have maintained only the United States 
average level of schooling, which would have 
been unacceptable in more prosperous states, 
the median of the twelve lowest states would 
have used 4.0 percent of all income payments. 
This is twice the national average of 2.0 per- 
cent; nearly three times as large as the median 
effort necessary by the twelve highest states. 

When individual states are compared, the 
contrast is much sharper. One state could have 
financed the average program with 0.9 per- 
cent of income; seven states with less than 1.5 





percent. At the lower end of the scale one 
state would have needed 5.2 percent of in 
come, one 4.7 percent, and two 4.4 percent. A: 
present only one state, in the sparsely popu 
lated Southwest, devotes as much as 3 percent 
of income payments to education. 

Until the federal government accepts its 
responsibility for general aid to education, 
without control of state and local policies, 
there will continue to be areas where teach- 
ers’ salaries and the quality of the educationa! 
program will be too low to make effective edu- 
cation possible. Without federal aid, these low 
spots in American education will continue to 
act as a brake upon national progress. 

As a people, we are unhesitatingly mort- 
gaging our future for the billions of expendi- 
tures to finance the war. Up thru August 1943 
the war program that began in June 1940 
had reached the total, in commitments and 
cash expenditures, of 339.7 billion dollars.* 
Public opinion supports these expenditures, so 
necessary for the common welfare. No one 
knows yet how or when the resulting public 
debt will be paid, but no one suggests delay- 
ing the war program until an answer is given 
to the question: “Where is the money coming 
from?” 

In the case of permanent civilian services 
such as education, however, the question as 
to where the money is coming from must be 
answered. No student of educational finance 
would advocate deficit spending to finance the 
current expenses of public education on more 
than a brief emergency basis. When the people 
of the United States get in earnest about main- 
taining an effective program of public educa- 
tion, the money will be obtained from the cur- 
rent national income in the form of taxes— 
local, state, and national. 


* Creamer, Daniel, and Schwartz, Charles F. “State Income Payments in 1942.” Survey of Current Business 23: 10-22: June 
1943, Income payments comprise (1) salaries and wages; (2) pensions, compensation for injuries, relief; (3) net income of 
proprietors, including farmers, before owner’s withdrawals; and (4) dividends, interest, and net rents and royalties received by 


individuals. 


Income payments in 1942 were 24 percent higher than in 1941 but the school programs in 1941-42 were financed by tax 
collections based chiefly on 1941 incomes. For both the richer and the poorer states the percent of income for either the actual 
or the average program would have been much higher in any recent year previous to 1942. 

#U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Survey of Current Business 23: S-18: 


October 1943. 
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TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS ACCORDING TO ANNUAL SALARY 
IN 1942-43 (See Figure I.) 














Annual salary Estimated number receiving salary Percent 
1 2 _ 

$5,000 and over. ak ak' oon eaee ee abbbeas Vienne Chie ch aeadacede 3,500 4% 
4,000-4,999.... CRD aims CHR S so teeln de Gbbs Cha guess «gabe 12,000 1.3 
3,000-3,999..... PR A RES NOES IEE Oe vie 57,000 6.3 
Py fais A504 wo +e bo ule Hae > Ab ee ve one ee eveaKee 147,000 16.3 
1,000-1,999...... Save 6 tM Ase ESS ob DEERE he Rae deg eer cccone . 405 , 500 45.1 
Below $1,000..... ARS Sst Ae Sy ee ; 275,000 30.6 
Peres ey ee Se a ee ae 900 , 000 100.0 

Estimated average, excluding superintendents......... ty 2 ota $1,550 ee 





Estimated by the Research Division of the National Education Association. 





TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED PER CAPITA ANNUAL EARNINGS IN CERTAIN OCCU- 
PATIONS, 1938-1943 (See Figures III, IV, V, and VI.) 





Occupation Type of measure 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 








Public-school teachers, principals, and ; 
pO ee 1400 Que . Average salary-wage $1374 $1408 $1441 $1470 $15008 $1550° 
(1363)> (1416) (1438) » (1397)> (1288) > (1259) » 
All public employees, excluding armed 


RR Oe era! a eee fa A bela eae a Average salary-wage a it 1423 1435 1458 1597 
Federal government employees, exclud- 
ing armed forces................... Average salary-wage 1837 1818 1816 1824 19508 2350" 
(1822) (1829) » (1812)> (1734)> (1674) (1909)! 
Public health nurses—all agencies... .. Median............ pele antl joen » aa 17238 “a 
See eee: a Pe ae aeet oniea aaa ins 1884 
Cee Read < ns 44:0» vetventh 6 tee a eS ar is oath sisthes Reale Yin 1620 
AEE a RE ye PE ee er ened Liki mya 1763 
Nonofficial agencies.............. ES ee Te cance aah itlan 1608 
Veterinarians: 
Independent practitioners. . ......Average net income. meee bows 2308 2657 
| RRR Si ae ee, Average net income. piven — 2788 2894 
Lawyers: 
Independent practitioners. ....... Average net income. 4273 4391 4485 4794 
EE IE FE Average salary... .. en 24a8 re 4683 
Median salary... .. ane’ ave ae 3938 
Physicians: 
Independent practitioners. ....... Average net income. 4093 4229 4441 5047 
0 | ee Average salary..... pba Te rede 5495 
Median salary..... “— Bry oe 4300 ne Fe 
Factory employees................... Average salary-wage 1249 1309 1426 1659 2043 22508 


(1239)> (1317) (1423) > (1577) (1754)> (1828) * 
All persons receiving salaries and wages 
in nonagricultural employment, ex- 
cluding government................ Average salary-wage .... 1268 1327 1485 1733 





Sources: Teachers—Figures for school years ending in 1938, 1940, and 1941 from Federal Security Agency, U. S 
Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 1940-41; figures for school years ending in 1939, 1942, and 1943 
estimated by NEA Research Division. 

Public employees and federal government employees—Per capita salary-wage figures, excluding military personnel, 
unpublished figures from National Income Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Federal employees include elected officials. Salary for federal employees for 1942 and 1943 estimated on the basis 
of releases by the U. S. Civil Service Commission on civilian employment in the federal service. 

Nurses—Based on figures in Public Health Nursing 34: 690-99; December 1942. Figure for all agencies is a weighted 
median estimated by the NEA Research Division. Figures for municipal and county health department and nonofficial agency 
nurses represent reported monthly earnings multiplied by 12. Figures for school nurses are reported on annual basis in 
Public Health Nursing. Figures are for generalized staff nurses only; supervisors omitted, 

Veterinarians, lawyers, physicians—U. S$. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Survey 
of Current Business, Vol. 23. July 1943, p. 25-29; August 1943, p. 23-27; October 1943, p. 16-20. 

Factory employees and all persons in nonagricultural, nongovernmental employment—U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Survey of Current Business 23: 17; March 1943. Factory employees include both 
wage- and salary-earners; 1943 figures estimated on basis of trends in average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries 
reported by U. S. Department of Labor. All persons in nonagricultural, nongovernmental employment include all persons 
receiving salaries and wages in the United States with the exception of agricultural and governmental employees. 

* Estimated by the NEA Research Division. 

» Italicized figures in parentheses show purchasing power of annual salary or salary-wage in dollars of 1935-1939 value, 
based on urban cost-of-living index shown in Table 3. See Figure V. 
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TABLE 3——-AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY OF TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, AND 
PRINCIPALS; INDEX OF WAGE RATES OF ALL EMPLOYED PERSONS; AND 
INDEXES OF COST OF LIVING, 1913-1943 


(See Figure VII.) 





Average salaries of teachers, principals, and supervisors 
Index of 
Purchasing power in wage rates Index of cost of living 
Current dollars paid dollars of 1935-1939 of all 1935-1939 as 100 
value based on urbanindex employed 











persons, 
Index Index 1935-1939 Urban Rural 

Amount 1935-1939 Amount 1935-1939 as 100 index index 
as 100 as 100 





3 5 





38. 724 54 
39. 731 55 
40. 749 

563 42. 723 


599 45. 654 $3.§ § 
635 47. 591 : 5. S 143 
739 55. 597 : 3. 170 
871 65. 609 5. 3.8 ‘ 180. 


1091 82. 854 : 130. 
1166 87. 974 7: k ’ 126 

1197 90. 982 . , 130. 
1227 92. 1004 $ ; : 129.; 


1252 94.5 998 3. 3. . 132.5 
1277 96. 1010 94. . 131. 
1320 99. 1065 ; 96. ‘ 130. 
1364 102. 1113 3. 97. ‘ 130 


1392 104. 1136 s 98 ‘ 129.3 
1420 107. 1189 97. 122. 
1440 108. 1325 : 93. 108. 104. 
1417 106. 1452 83. 97. 87. 


1316 99. 1424 ¢ 81. 92. 87. 
1227 92. 1282 96 90. 95. 99. 
1244 93. 1268 95. 93 98. 100. 
1283 96. 1295 97 94. 99. 100. 


1327 100. 1292 97. 102 102. 104, 
1374 103. 1363 102. 104. 100. 99. 
1408 106. 1416 106. 105. 99. 97. 
1441 108. 1438 108. 108. 100. 98. 


1470 110.8 1397 105 .: 115. 105 .2 106. 
1500 113.0 1288 97. 131. 116.5 125. 
1943 (6 mos.).......... 1550 116.8 1259 94 141. 123.1 135. 





Sources: Average salaries in column 2 for 1925 and for all even-numbered years except 1942 from Biennial Survey of 
Education of the U. S. Office of Education. Figures for other years by interpolation or special estimate of the NEA Research 
Division. Figures for 1913 thru 1918 are for classroom teachers only, not including principals and supervisors. 

Figures in column 3 based on column 2, using the average salary for 1935 thru 1939 of $1327 as 100. 

Figures in columns 4 and 5 computed from average salaries in column 2 and urban index of cost of living given in column 7. 

Index of wages in column 6 based on the index of composite wages published monthly by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, Research Department, in the Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditions. The index includes manufacturing, 
railways, clerical service, teaching, building, agriculture, road building, retail trade, bituminous coal mining, telephone and 
telegraph, power and light, hotels, and laundries, using average hourly earnings for a majority of the industries covered. 
Index is published on basis of 1926 as 100; figures shown in column 6 have been computed by NEA Research Division, with 
the average of the index for 1935 thru 1939 as 100. 

Urban index of cost of living in column 7 fram U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Changes in Cost 
of Living, June 15, 1941, Serial No. R. 1346. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1941. 22 p. Figures for 1941, 
1942, and first six months of 1943 computed from mimeographed releases of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Rural index of cost of living in column 8 from U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agriculture Economics. 
Agricultural Prices, July 29, 1942, p. 30. Average for 1942 and for first six months of 1943 computed from monthly issues of 
Agricultural Prices. This index refers only to commodities used in family living covering food, clothing supplies, furniture 
and furnishings, building materials for house, and automobiles for personal or family use. Index is published on basis of 
1910-1914 as 100; figures shown in column 8 computed by NEA Research Division, with the average of ‘the index for 1935 
thru 1939 as 100. 








TABLE 4.—TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 1920 VERSUS LEVELS OF SCHOOLING IN 
1940; LOW SALARIES AND EMERGENCY CERTIFICATES IN 1943-44 (See Figures 
II and IX.) 





Percent of men 18-44 Estimated per- 
Number of years of who in - of teachers Estimated 
Aver: men aged 1940 had no 5 comotated in 1943-44 percent of 
1919-20, ett Som. 18-44 who four years of ng teachers 
ers, principals, Population, had not Paid in 1943-44 
and su sors male, aged completed Rank of annual who will 
18-44, 1940 four years of states (lowest salary salary hold 
Rank of schooling, Percent percent less emergency 
Amount states 1940 ranked than certificates 
first) $600 


1 4 5 7 8 














~ 
° 





a 


Continental United States. . “- 27,873,533 1,437,645 . 16° “ye 5% 


Alabama....... cW 564, 884 85,711 . 44 30 
i ; ata 107,259 10,397 . 37 

Arkansas... .. Se eee 387,765 40,132 

SE . 5% ok ou Wokbe ead ‘ 1,579,167 45,963 . 28 

Colorado Pe treat eae 230, 232 5,809 ; 24 


Connecticut . PP ey oy . 369 , 645 7,990 a. 21 
Delaware. . 58,681 2,188 oH 31 
District of Columbia... — 9 ol 163,119 4,930 . uP 
410, 058 42,841 : 40 
645, 253 119, 297 F 47 


112,524 939 2 
1,716,345 32,870 17 
703, 700 9,799 12 
504, 702 3, 443 1 
356,831 4,422 9 


Kentucky... 566,651 51,704 35 
Louisiana.......... 499 , 566 103 , 307 . 48 

*€e 162,381 3,524 ‘i 22 
Maryland.......... 409,158 19, 389 ‘ 33 
Massachusetts... .... 876,122 16, 986 ‘ 19 


Michigan 4¥ 1,147,054 22,151 93 18 
Minnesota 581,141 5,350 ; 4 
Mississippi. . . . 432,480 75,611 : 46 

763 , 496 22,241 , 29 
Montana ; 120,558 1,560 ; 11 


261, 280 2,476 : 5 

‘ 27,046 695 , 26 

New Hampshire 96, 768 1,445 : 14 
922,295 23, 986 ’ 27 

New Mexico 107 , 989 12,757 t 42 


New York 2,990, 149 94, 190 30 
North Carolina. . F Gh oh 464 738,421 93,442 p 43 
North Dakota. . batekes 132, 268 2,759 ‘ 20 
1,444,370 26, 362 F 16 

476,816 19,646 . 32 


232, 432 1,974 3 
2,094, 769 50, 683 23 
149, 937 3,813 ; 25 
379,519 65, 295 45 78 
129,175 1,438 ; 7 60 


595 ,023 59,512 q 38 75 
1, 388,323 133,119 : 36 20 
111,904 1,317 2 8 10 
71,062 1,021 , 13 52 
575,336 66,979 ‘ 41 60 


6 379, 181 3,895 , 6 0 
36 391,643 22,960 34 12 
18 650, 286 8,282 | 1.27 10 25 
23 58, 769 1,045 78 1S 32 
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Sources: Average salaries of teachers, supervisors, and principals in 1919-20, in column 2, from: U. S. a of ee 
Interior, Bureau of Education. rw Survey of Education 1918-20: Statistics. Bulletin 1923, No. 29. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1922. 59. 

Figures on male population ode 18-44 years, in columns 4 and 5, from: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. Population, Volume 1V: Characteristics by Age. Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1943. Part I, United States Summary, and separate parts for each state, Tables 16, 17, and 18. 
Column § includes those who had completed 0, 1, 2, and 3 years of schooling. 

Percents of teachers paid less than $600 and less than $1200, in columns 8 and 9, and percent of teachers holding emergency 
certificates, in column 10, estimated by NEA Research Division. 

Other figures computed by NEA Research Division. 








TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMER EXPENDITURES FOR 
GOODS AND SERVICES, BY YEARS, 1939-1942 


(See Figures XI and XII.) 





Amount in billions of dollars 





— Percent distribution 
Item of consumer expenditure 1942 


1940 1941 In1942 In1939 1939 1940 1941 1942 
dollars dollars 


5 6 9 











Total consumer expenditures ; : : $82.0 $69.5" 100.0% 100.0% 100.0° 


i) 


Goods..... 54.4 3 63.2 63.7 65.9 


Durable 1 11. 
Furniture, furnishings, and equipment... . 
Automobiles and parts 


Other durable> 
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Alcoholic beverages 
Clothing and related 
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Other nondurable*......... 
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Services 


Housing, excluding depreciation 
Home maintenance 

Household utilities............ 
Personal services 
Transportation 

Medical care 

Recreation 
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Sources: All figures from: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Survey of Cur- 
rent Business 23: 7; April 1943, with the following exceptions: figures on alcoholic beverages are preliminary estimates from 
the National Income Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; they have been subtracted from the figures 
on food, in which they were included in the published figures. Figures in column 6 showing 1942 amounts in 1939 dollars are 
copied from Survey of Current Business 23: 14; March 1943, except figures for alcohol and detail under ‘‘Services’’ which 
have been estimated by the NEA Research Division. 

* Detail will not necessarily add to total, because of rounding. 

> Other durables include clocks and watches, jewelry, sterling silver, books, writing equipment, surgical appliances, tomb- 
stones and monuments, luggage, vehicles other than motor-driven wheeled vehicles, and similar items. 

© Other nondurables include drugs, toiletries, cleaning and polishing materials, magazines and newspapers, stationery, 
household paper products, and similar items. 

4 Other services include employment agency fees, dues, banking and brokerage charges, operating expenses of life insur- 
ance companies, legal fees, interest on personal debt, money order fees, pawnbrokers’ fees, marriage licenses and 
other governmental fees for personal services, gifts, and similar items. 








TABLE 6-—NATIONAL INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDU- 

















TABLE 7.—RECENT TRENDS IN VOL- 
UME OF LOCAL, STATE, AND FED. 
































CATION, FOR CERTAIN YEARS, ERAL TAX COLLECTIONS 
1920-19 . 
0-1942 : (See Figure XIII.) 
(See Figure X.) 
e —" Amount in billions of dollars 
National Expenditures for public edu- overnmenta on 
income cation in billions of d dollars for 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Year in education 
billions Elementary as a percent 1 2 3 4 5 
of and Higher Total of national 
dollars secondary income 
Local tax collections. .... $43 $4.4 $5.3 $5.08 
1 2 3 4 5 6 State tax collections... .. 3.9 4.2 5.0 5.0 
e Federal tax collections... 5.4 5.6 7.7 13.4 
1920. $72.4 = $1.04 $0.12 $1.2 1.7% Qual. , ics. $13.6 $14.2 $17.9 $23.40 
1922.... 59.7 1.58 0.16 1.7 2.8 
1924. 70.4 1.82 0.19 2.0 2.8 Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Committee on Inter- 
governmental Fiscal Relations. Report. Vol. 5, Part 2, Sec. 2. 
ames Ew 3. 68. 2.8 2.9 Washington, D. C.: the Department, 1943. Table 31, p. v-1-a. 
1928 P 80.4 2.18 0.26 2.4 3.0 ® Estimated. 
1930.... 68.9 2.32 0.29 2.6 3.8 
1992.... @.0 2.17 028 2.5 6.3 TABLE 8—NUMBER OF CLASSROOM 
1934.... 49.5 1.72 0.22 1.9 3.8 TEACHERS BEING PAID ACCORDING 
1936.... 64.9 1.97 0.29 2.3 3.5 TO VARIOUS TYPES OF SALARY 
1938.... 64.2 2.23 0.33 2.6 4.0 SCHEDULES IN CITY-SCHOOL SYS- 
1940.... 77.8 2.34 0.40 2.7 3.5 TEMS, 1942-43 
1942.... 119.8 2.31 0.40 2.7 2.3 (See Figure XIV.) 
Source: National income figures, in column 2, for 1920-1928 Estimated Percent 
from the National Bureau of Economic Research, quoted by ee cee — a 


Martin, Robert F. 
Income Estimates.” 
90-92; September 8, 


“A Comparison of Long-Term National 
Conference Board Economic Record 1: 1 2 3 
1939. National income figures for 1930- 
1942 from U. S. Department of Commerce, in Survey of 














Current Business 23: 22; March 1943. Preparation or single-salary type. . 109, 400 26.8% 
Expenditures for public education (elementary, secondary, Position-preparation type......... 122,300 30.0 
and higher) in columns 3, 4, and 5, from Federal Security Position type.........-...-....- 123, 400 30.2 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education. “Statistical Summary of No definite salary schedule....... 52,900 13.0 
Education, 1937-38." Biennial Survey of Education in the ss 
United States, 1936-1938. Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Chapter 1. Total... ...sssereeeeeseeees 8,009 = 100.0% 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1941. p. 34. 
Figures for 1940 and 1942 from unpublished figures and Source: Estimated by NEA Research Division, on basis of 


from estimates of the NEA Research Division. 
Figures in column 6 computed by NEA Research Division. 


figures in NEA Research Bulletin 21: 22, February 1943, and 
on related data on file for individual large cities. 





TABLE 9—URBAN VERSUS RURAL 

















SALARIES FOR TEACHERS, 1929-30 i. 
AND 1939-40 
(See Figure XV.) 
Average salary of teachers, Percen 
principals, and and cupervianes that a 
Year is of 
Urban Rural All urban 
1 2 3 4 5 
1929-30........ $1944 $979 $1420 50.3% 
1939-40........ 1937 967 1441 49.9 





Source: Figures for 1929-30 from U. S. Office of Education. 
Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930, Vol. Il, p. 37. Figures 
for 1939-40 from U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1938-40, Vol. II, Chapter 1, p. 20. 











TABLE 10.—POPULATION AGED FIVE THRU SEVENTEEN YEARS, 1940; SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES, 1941-42; AND INCOME PAYMENTS, 1942 (See Figure XVI.) 





Total expendi- Expenditures Percent that 
tures in 1941-42 School in 1941-42 Total Percent expenditures 
Population for public expenditures if each state income that school on basis of 
aged elementary in 1941-42 has financed payments expenditures national 
5-17 years, and second- per child education in 1942 were of average 
July 1, 1940 ary schools aged on basis of in millions income would have 
in millions of 5-17 years national of dollars payments been of income 
dollars average payments 
in millions 
of dollars 





~_ 
rs) 


1 3 5 6 





$114,039. 


1,429. 
417. 

1,033. 

8,734. 
877.3 


i) 
° 


Continental United States.. 29,805,259 $2,310 


Alabama : 805 , 939 24 
Arizona...... ‘ 129, 899 10.7 
Arkansas...... eae ar 534, 841 15 
California Sere UR 

Colorado das 252,904 


US so wt 6p. aco ane 348,382 
Delaware. 54,488 
District of Columbia 105,973 
Florida 426,424 
Georgia... 837,995 


Idaho 129,090 
oe ee OTe ener 
Indiana 742,670 
Iowa.... 553,576 
Kansas... 401,568 


ee 760, 200 
0 EEE eee 619,970 

198,944 
Maryland 394, 393 
Massachusetts 891,174 


Michigan 1,168, 497 5,361. 
Minnesota 617,700 2,034. 
oie wns 5 baad ie 611, 748 j .15 ‘ 914. 
a 812,905 ‘ .92 ; 2,920. 
Montana 126, 303 ‘ .63 ; 450. 


Nebraska 302,180 od .18 : 964. 
Nevada... 20,664 .50 179. 
New Hampshire ~ 104, 795 , .80 343. 
New Jersey 840, 893 ; 123.68 : 4,530. 
New Mexico 152,970 10.74 69.95 ; 279. 


New York...... 2,591, 237 342.0 131.98 15,467. 
North Carolina... 1,026,997 42. 41.77 E 1,876. 
North Dakota.... 167,654 10.2 60.84 3. 424. 
1,439, 383 125.8 87.40 6,675. 

604, 461 35. 57.90 1,332. 


Oregon 207,991 19.4 93.27 1,128 
Pennsylvania 2,252,154 175.4 77.88 8,694. 
Rhode Island 150, 603 12.8 84,99 P 742. 
562,193 20.08 35.57 3. 917. 
158,457 . 11.9 75.10 ” 429 


757,292 29.08 38.29 58. 1,454 
1,604, 759 96.2 59.95 , 4,553. 
148,943 11.6% 77.88 : 483. 
81,962 5.4% 65.88 240. 
691,434 30.3 43.82 3. 1,869. 


Washington 336,025 37.2 110.71 ‘ 2,159. 
West Virginia 524, 493 30.8% 58.72 ‘ 1,115. 

701,021 51.3 73.18 4 2,413. 
Wyoming 57,849 6.0 103.72 . 222. 


Sources: Population aged 5-17 years from: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Advance Statistics of 
State School Systems, 1939-40. Washington, D. C.: the Agency, 1942, p. 2. 

School expenditures for 1941-42 from: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Statistics of State School Sys- 
tems, 1941-42, Advance Report. Washington, D. C.: the Agency, 1943. p. 1. Supplemented by estimates by NEA Research 
Division. 

Total income payments, 1942, from: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic -Commerce. 
Survey of Current Business 23: 21-22; June 1943. Income payments comprise (1) salaries and wages; (2) pension, com- 
pensation for injuries, relief; (3) net income of proprietors, including farmers, before owner’s withdrawals; and (4) 
dividends, interest, and net rents and royalties received by individuals. Military payrolls are included, distributed according 
to location of military establishments within the states; only payments made to persons within the continental United States 
are included. Other figures computed by NEA Research Division. 

* Estimated by NEA Research Division. 
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_- CURRENT CRISIS calls upon us for most heroic 
endeavor. We, more than any other group in our 
society, must be in position to demand and to secure, 
even in the midst of the war, the right of all children 
and youth to an opportunity to learn and to grow in 
understanding and in character. We must insist that 
nothing shall revoke their right to that education 
which will make them useful, happy, healthful, loyal 
citizens of our great democracy. 


If we are to achieve these ends, we must see to it 
that resources are available which will make possible 
in every classroom, regardless of the competing 
demands for manpower, a skilful and qualified teacher 


—one who can instruct, counsel, guide, and inspire 
the oncoming generation. Never was the need so great 
as now. .. . We must maintain and strengthen the 
services of education. In no other way can we serve 
the purpose which society has entrusted to us.— 
George D. Strayer, address to Representative Assembly of 
National Education Association, 1943. 








